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The  work  of  many  American  artists  around  the  turn  of  the  century  reflects  the  attitudes  and 
concerns  of  Symbolism,  a  widespread  and  influential  movement  in  late  19th-century  Europe. 
Like  other  creative  activities  of  Europe  which  have  reverberated  in  the  art  of  America,  this 
literary  and  artistic  trend  appeared  here  with  its  own  flavor  and  interpretation.  Many  of  the 
artists  associated  with  it  studied  and  traveled  abroad.  Some  did  not,  however,  and  others 
went  briefly  or  very  late  in  their  careers.  American  expatriate  artists  such  as  Whistler,  who 
was  at  the  center  of  European  Symbolism,  sometimes  influenced  their  American  col- 
leagues. Yet  whether  or  not  American  artists  experienced  European  Symbolism  directly, 
their  work  often  reveals  an  affinity  with  it  in  subject  matter  and  spirit. 

The  European  Symbolists  declared  that  the  aim  of  art  should  be  to  "objectify  the  subjec- 
tive," to  give  concrete  form  to  personal  feelings  and  conceptions.  Visual  artists  turned  away 
from  the  literal  depiction  of  external  reality  and  sought  images  that  could  best  represent 
their  sensibilities,  thoughts,  and  dreams.  This  private  realm  of  experience  was  seen  as  quite 
distinct  from  everyday  life.  Recognizable  elements  of  the  outside  world,  such  as  figures  or 
landscape,  as  well  as  the  mythological  and  literary  references  that  appear  in  the  work  of 
these  artists,  were  chosen  for  their  correspondence  to  the  artist's  inner  state  of  mind.  Im- 
ages were  consequently  treated  in  a  highly  personal  or  eccentric  manner,  transformed  by 
imagination  or  memory.  The  need  to  represent  intangible  experience — to  create  symbols  of 
the  psyche — often  resulted  in  inventive  formal  solutions.  In  works  such  as  Albert  Ryder's 
seascape  and  the  landscapes  of  Edward  Steichen  and  George  Inness,  there  is  a  reduction 
of  detail  and  simplification  of  shape  and  color  which  is  often  seen  in  Symbolist  art  and  in 
Europe  was  called  Synthetism.  This  term  denoted  a  style  in  which  realistic  details  were 
largely  eliminated  and  the  formal  elements  of  the  work  were  organized  into  a  coherent  and 
visually  compelling  whole.  This  simplification  and  schematization  was  intended  to  create  a 
direct  visual  testimony  of  the  inner  spirit  of  the  artist.  Other  means  were  used  to  achieve 
this  goal,  as  well.  In  the  work  of  academically  trained  artists  such  as  Elihu  Vedder  and  Edith 
Nagler,  the  formal  elements  are  conventional,  but  one  finds  incongruous  or  highly  sug- 
gestive juxtapositions  of  imagery  which  recall  the  irrational  world  of  the  unconscious,  the 
source  of  dreams  and  fantasies.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  contemporary  with  these  works 
were  Sigmund  Freud's  initial  studies  on  the  significance  of  dreams  and  the  theory  of 
psychoanalysis. 

Symbolism  did  not  attract  artists  of  any  uniform  temperament  or  taste,  nor  did  it  dictate  the 
use  of  any  specific  styles  or  media.  There  are  works  of  great  lyricism  and  charm,  such  as 
the  paintings  of  Thomas  Dewing,  H.  Siddons  Mowbray,  Jacob  Baer,  and  Frederick  Stuart 
Church,  in  which  the  technique  is  delicate  and  meticulous.  Others,  like  Ryder's,  are  of  an 
almost  mystical  intensity  with  a  rough,  passionate  execution.  Whistler  used  the  technique  of 
etching  with  extraordinary  delicacy  to  create  his  Nocturnes,  images  of  a  half-remembered 
world  perceived  in  a  state  of  revery.  His  elegant  lithographic  portraits  of  the  famous  Sym- 
bolist figures  Stephane  Mallarm6  and  Robert  de  Montesquieu  have  a  fragility  and  tenuity 
which  give  the  men  the  appearance  of  specters.  This  otherworldly  quality  is  in  keeping  with 
the  heightened  sensibility  and  spirituality  ascribed  to  these  individuals  by  the  artist.  As  a 
photographer,  Edward  Steichen  developed  complex  techniques  to  produce  the  hazy,  at- 
mospheric effects  and  muted  tones  suited  to  the  dreamlike  aspect  of  his  Symbolist  sub 
jects.  Maxfield  Parrish  and  Bruce  Porter  created  fanciful  and  poetic  posters  executed  with 
the  hard  outlines  and  clear,  bright  colors  preferred  at  the  time  for  that  medium.  Bessie  Pot- 
ter Vonnoh's  sculpture  is  impressionistically  rendered,  while  the  definitions  of  Louis  Saint- 
Gaudens's  piece  are  sharp  and  the  surface  smooth  and  polished.  Yet  in  spite  of  the  dif- 
ferences in  the  materials  and  techniques  used  by  the  artists  represented  here,  each  is  con- 
cerned with  embodying  in  his  work  a  particular  feeling,  sensibility,  or  personal  fantasy. 

Just  as  there  were  no  prescribed  media  or  styles  for  Symbolist  art,  so  there  was  no 
prescribed  subject  matter.  Certain  subjects,  however,  appear  more  often  than  others.  In 
America,  the  idealized,  etherialized  woman  representing  the  essence  of  spirituality  is  a  com- 


mon  theme.  Examples  of  this  subject  can  be  seen  in  the  work  of  Arthur  B.  Davies,  Dewing, 
Mowbray,  Nagler,  Baer,  Whistler,  and  Vonnoh.  The  nude  youth  or  faun,  intended  to  embody 
the  pleasures  of  the  senses,  such  as  the  Pan  figures  in  Porter's  poster  and  Louis  Saint- 
Gaudens's  statue,  and  the  sprite  in  the  poster  of  Parrlsh,  is  a  familiar  motif.  Moonlit  land- 
scapes and  seascapes  were  favored  conveyors  of  the  sense  of  psychological  longing  or  ex- 
stasy.  Very  personalized  or  idiosyncratic  treatments  of  mythological  subjects,  seen  in  the 
works  of  John  La  Farge  or  Davies,  as  well  as  the  exotic  and  occult  subjects  found  in  the 
work  of  Vedder  and  Nagler,  also  frequently  occur.  Macabre  and  sensational  subjects,  usual- 
ly of  a  morbid  sexual  nature,  appear  in  European  Symbolist  works  but  are  seldom  en- 
countered here.  Among  other  things,  this  may  be  due  to  the  influence  of  Puritanism  in 
American  culture. 

Symbolist  works  often  evoke  associations  with  other  sensory  or  aesthetic  experiences,  such 
as  the  sounds  of  music  or  poetry,  or  the  fragrance  of  flowers.  This  accords  with  one  of  the 
basic  tenets  of  the  European  Symbolists,  which  was  the  emphasis  on  the  correlations  or  cor- 
respondences between  the  senses.  This  reciprocity  of  the  senses,  called  synesthesia, 
depends  on  the  ability  of  one  sense  to  stimulate  responses,  or  echoes,  in  another.  A  color,  for 
instance,  can  suggest  a  sound.  Such  effects  were  encouraged  by  the  Europeans,  and 
American  works  reflect  a  taste  for  them  in  this  country,  as  well.  Louis  Eilshemius's  Flying 
Dutchman,  inspired  by  Wagner's  opera,  and  Davies's  Crescendo,  refer  to  music.  Dewing's 
Garland  and  Mowbray's  Roses  suggest  a  parallel  between  the  softness,  gentleness,  and 
fragrance  of  flowers  and  certain  physical  and  spiritual  aspects  of  human  femininity.  Pamela 
Coleman  Smith's  curvilinear  line  transforms  The  Wave  into  seven  "liquid"  women.  The  levels 
of  aesthetic  association  inspired  by  Symbolist  works  gives  them  a  deep  sensory  resonance. 

The  mood  of  Symbolism  in  America  was  introspective  and  nostalgic.  The  works  usually  sug- 
gest visions  seen  in  dreams  or  recalled  from  memory — as  some  of  them  actually  were.  As 
in  earlier  19th-century  Romanticism,  allusions  to  distant  times  and  places  are  frequent.  It 
was  a  turning  inward  and  a  looking  back  in  a  period  when  the  rapid  progress  of  modern  in- 
dustry and  technology  was  for  many  people  both  here  and  abroad  an  overwhelming  and  not 
entirely  welcome  reality.  Symbolism  was  also  progressive  in  many  ways.  It  contributed  to 
the  modern  concept  of  "art  for  art's  sake"  —  the  idea  that  a  work  of  art  need  not  represent 
anything  besides  the  aesthetic  sensibilities  and  personal  dreams  of  the  artist.  It  offered  an 
alternative  to  the  conventional  choice  and  interpretation  of  subjects  dictated  by  academic 
training.  Abstraction  and  other  modes  of  visual  expression  associated  with  the  advanced  art 
of  our  century  can  be  seen  as  continuations  of  this  liberating  trend.  The  technical  ex- 
periments by  the  Symbolists  furthered  aesthetic  possibilities  in  certain  media,  such  as 
photography  and  printmaking,  beyond  previous  achievements.  Finally,  the  Symbolist  em- 
phasis on  fantasies,  dreams,  and  the  senses  can  be  seen  as  an  early  example  of  the  20th- 
century  concern  with  the  unconscious,  that  realm  of  the  human  mind  still  regarded  as  the 
primary  source  of  creative  invention. 

THE  SYMBOLIST  MOOD  AROUND  1900  was  organized  by  the  following  Helena  Rubenstein 
Fellows  in  the  Whitney  Museum's  Independent  Study  Program:  Matthew  McClain,  University 
of  Cincinnati;  Yancey  Perkinson,  Southern  Methodist  University,  Texas;  and  Leslie  Yudell, 
Columbia  University;  with  the  assistance  of  other  Fellows  in  the  Program:  Amy  Benenson, 
Vassar  College;  Gayle  Davis,  Michigan  State  University;  Pam  Gruninger,  Dartmouth  College; 
Cynthia  Lee,  University  of  California,  Irvine;  Laurence  Lyon,  University  of  Michigan;  and  Cin- 
dy Schwab,  Carnegie-Mellon  University.  The  Downtown  Branch  of  the  Whitney  Museum  of 
American  Art  is  operated  under  the  direction  of  David  Hupert,  Head  of  the  Museum's 
Education  Department,  and  Branch  Manager  Lisa  Phillips. 

The  Downtown  Branch,  located  at  55  Water  Street,  is  supported  by  the  business  community 
of  Lower  Manhattan  and  the  National  Endowment  for  the  Arts.  It  is  open  Monday  through 
Friday  from  1 1 :00  a.m.  to  3:00  p.m.  Admission  is  always  free. 


THE  SYMBOLIST  MOOD  AROUND  1900:  CHECKLIST 


WILLIAM  JACOB  BAER  (1860-1941) 

Daphne,  I9ii 

Oil  on  canvas,  35  x  17 

The  Brooklyn  Museum,  New  York;  gift 

of  William  Putnam  and  Walter  H  Crittenden 

JAMES  CARROLL  BECKWITH  (1 852-1 91 7) 

Flora,  c  1890 

Oil  on  canvas,  24 '/2  x  1 5'/2 

Raydon  Gallery.  New  York 

ALICE  BOUGHTON  (1866-1943) 
Untitled,  nd 
Silver  print,  18x14 
Witkin  Gallery,  New  York 

ANNE  BRIGMAN  (1 869-1 950) 
The  Heart  of  the  Stone,  c  1 91 0 
Silver  print,  21  x  16'/? 
Witkin  Gallery,  New  York 

FREDERICK  STUART  CHURCH  (1842-1 924) 
A  Twilight  Cloud,  1893 
Oil  on  canvas,  25 '/2  x  41 
Graham  Gallery,  New  York 

Mermaids,  1887 
Oil  on  canvas,  1 3'/2  x  27 
Collection  of  J.H  Hudson; 
Courtesy  of  Raydon  Gallery 

Sea  Nymph,  n  d 
Watercolor,  29x  19 
Collection  of  Stuart  Pivar 

Silence,  ,1888 

Oil  on  canvas,  17  x  23 

National  Academy  of  Design,  New  York 

LEON  DABO  (1868-1 960) 
Landscape  with  Water,  c  1 890 
Pencil  on  paper.  19x15 
Cooper-Hewitt  Museum  of  Decorative 
Arts  and  Design,  New  York 

ELLIOTT  DAINGERFIELD  (1 859-1 932) 

The  Midnight  Moon,  c  1 906 

Oil  on  canvas,  43  x  49 

The  Brooklyn  Museum,  New  York; 

J  B  Woodward  Memorial  Fund 

ARTHURS  DAVIES (1862-1 928) 
Crescendo,  1910 
Oil  on  canvas,  22 '/2  x  4472 
Whitney  Museum  of  American  Art 

Measure  of  Dreams,  c  1908 

Oil  on  canvas,  27  x  38  V2 

The  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art,  New  York 

Psyche,  c  1900 

Oil  on  canvas,  21  V«  x  1  7V4 

The  Brooklyn  Museum,  New  York; 

Gift  of  Mrs.  Frederic  B  Pratt 


THOMAS  DEWING  (1 851  -1 938) 

The  Garland,  1899 

Oil  on  canvas.  37 '/2  x  48 

Courtesy  of  Clyde  M  Newhouse  and 

Newhouse  Galleries 

LOUIS  EILSHEMIUS(1864-1941) 
The  Flying  Dutchman,  1908 
Oil  on  canvas.  29 '/2  x  3r/2 
Whitney  Museum  of  American  Art 

GEORGE  INNESS (1825-1 894) 
Landscape,  1887 
Oil  on  canvas.  33'/2  x  38'/2 
Collection  of  Alexander  R  Raydon 

JOHN  LA  FAROE  ( 1 835-1 91 0) 
The  Muse  of  Painting,  1 870 

Oil  on  canvas.  58  x  46 

The  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art.  New  York 

H  SIDDONS  MOWBRAY  (1858-1928) 

Roses,  c   1900 

Oil  on  canvas.  24  x  28 

The  National  Academy  of  Design.  New  York 

EDITH  KROGER  NAGLER(b  1890/95) 
Vivitur  IngenioCaetera  Mortis  Erunt,  1914 
Oil  on  canvas.  54 '/2  x  77 
Collection  of  Rozelle  Cooper; 
Courtesy  of  Barry  Friedman.  Ltd. 

MAXFIELD  PARRISH  (1 870-1 966) 

The  Century  Poster,  Midsummer  Holiday 

Number,  August  1897 

Poster.  28  x  22 

The  Brooklyn  Museum.  New  York 

BRUCE  PORTER  (1865-'') 

Piping  Faun,  Poster  for  the  Lark, 

May  1895 

Poster,  28  x  22 

The  Brooklyn  Museum,  New  York 

ALBERT  P  RYDER  (1 847-1 91 7) 

Marine,  1907 

Oil  on  board,  19x28 

The  National  Academy  of  Design.  New  York 

AUGUSTUS  SAINT-GAUDENS  (1848-1 907) 
Study  for  the  Figure  from  the  Robert 
Gould  Shaw  Memorial,  1884-97 
Bronze  relief,  13  x  40%  x  7/8 
The  Brooklyn  Museum,  New  York; 
Robert  B  Woodward  Memorial  Fund 

LOUIS  SAINT-GAUDENS  (1 854-1 91 3) 
Piping  Faun,  1880 
Bronze,  SVt  xA'A  x  20 
Raydon  Gallery,  New  York 

PAMELA  COLEMAN  SMITH  (1 878-'') 
The  Wave,  1 904 
Watercolor,  20'/2  x25'/2 
Whitney  Museum  of  American  Art 


EDWARD  STEICHEN  (1 879-1 973) 
Green  Landscape,  1901 
Gum  bichromate  print.  21x17 
Collection  of  Mr  and  Mrs  Noel  Levine 

Night  Landscape,  c  1905 
Oil  on  canvas.  33x28'/2 
Whitney  Museum  of  American  Art 

Landscape,  1910 

Oil  on  canvas.  28'/2  x  27 

Collection  of  Stuart  Pivar 

Untitled,  1901 

Platinum  print.  21  x  17 

Collection  of  Mr  and  Mrs  Noel  Levine 

ELIHUVEDDER  (1836-1 923) 

Figure  for  Morning  Glory,  1 891 

Charcoal  and  chalk  on  paper.  23'/2  x  1 7 

The  Cooper-Hewitt  Museum  of  Decorative  Arts 

and  Design,  New  York 

The  Lion  and  the  Nile,  1888 

Chalk  and  charcoal  on  paper.  18  x  25'/? 

Kennedy  Galleries.  Inc.,  New  York 

The  Sphinx,  Egypt,  1890 

Chalk  and  charcoal  on  paper,  19x15 

The  Cooper-Hewitt  Museum  of  Decorative  Arts 

and  Design,  New  York 

Study  for  Pleiades,  1 884-1 887 
Pastel  on  paper,  27'/2  x  22'/2 
Kennedy  Galleries,  Inc  ,  New  York 

Venus Anadyomene,  nd 

Print  with  crayon,  23  x  1 8 
Graham  Gallery,  New  York 

BESSIE  P  VONNOH  (1872-1955) 
In  Grecian  Drapery,  1913 
Bronze,  15V4  x  7V4  x6 
Courtesy  of  Edward  Pollack; 
Pollack  Gallery,  New  York 

JAMESA.M.  WHISTLER  (1834-1 903) 
The  Horoscope,  1 890 

Lithograph.  19'/,  x  14'/4 

The  Brooklyn  Museum,  New  York; 

Gift  of  the  Rembrandt  Club 

Nocturne:  Palaces,  n  d. 

Etching,  21  x  16 

The  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art,  New  York; 

Harris  Brisbane  Dick  Fund,  1917 

Nocturne:  Shipping,  n  d. 

Etching,  16  x  21 

The  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art,  New  York; 

Gift  of  Harold  K.  Hochschild,  1940 

Portrait  of  Robert  de  Montesqulou,  1895 

Lithograph,  19'/4  x  14'/4 

The  Brooklyn  Museum,  New  York; 

Gift  of  the  Rembrandt  Club 

Portrait  of  Stephane  Mailarme,  1 894 

Lithograph,  19V4  x  14'/4 

The  Brooklyn  Museum,  New  York 


